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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 
. WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at.Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mzmber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MarrtaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 


their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. 


Sociology, Bible 


In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. 


Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should ve distinctly understood 
that these Cc ities are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much-in earnest in religion. ‘Chey have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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HEAVEN. 





We speak of the realms of the blest, 
Of that country so bright and so fair ; 
And oft are its glories confessed ; 
But what must it be to be there ! 


We speak of its pathways of gold, 

Of its walls decked with jewels so rare, 
Of its wonder and pleasures untold ; 
But what must it be to be there ! 


We speak of its freedom from sin, 
From sorrow, temptation, and care ; 
From trials without and within ; 

But what must it be to be there ! 


We speak of its service of love, 
Of the robes which the glorified wear, 
Oi the church of the first-born above ; 
But what must it be to be there! 


E. M. Potter. 


THE VISION OF FAITH. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE resurrection of Christ, is the back- 
ground of all our prospects. Look 
whichever way you may—through whatever 
darkness, or difficulties, or dangers, that res- 
urrection glory is behind. We can always see 
through into that. Death is the climax of all 
evil; that is to say, every kind of evil that 
troubles us or that can be named in this world, 
terminates in death. Disease’ terminates in 
death ; and the same may certainly be said of 
all conditions that produce disease. The 
background of poverty is starvation, and the 
background of starvation is death; so that the 
thing men really fear in their anxiety about 
getting their living is death. Thus it appears, 
that the background of disease and _ poverty is 
the same. ‘Then if we look at the fear of per- 
secution, the specter that is behind that also is 
death. So that when Paul says, “Christ came 
to deliver them who throught fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage,” he names 
the generic fear of mankind. The fear of 
death is the unit to which all other torments 
converge ; and the resurrection of Christ is 
right over against that. We look here and 
there and all around, and death is always before 
our eyes ; but behind it is the resurrection. If 
we can see that, there is nothing in the uni- 
verse that can frighten us. But to those who 
cannot see that, there is trouble enough. I 
thank God that I can see the resurrection of 
Christ, and believe and £xow, not only that he 
was raised from the dead, but that he can raise 
us from the dead—that he is stronger than the 
power of death in all its forms ; and this saves 
me from all possibility of ever being discour- 
aged. I am delivered from the fear of death; 
and that is deliverance from every thing that is 
evil. When we can see the resurrection of 
Christ looming in the background of life’s 
scenery, we can say of every form of evil, how- 
ever formidable, even to the climax of death, 
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that it is all a cheat; it is not what it seems. 
It professes to be destruction and the end of 
all good ; but it is not—there is a resurrection 
behind. The wisdom of this world says of 
every good thing, There is a cheat in it; but 
we will reverse all that and charge the cheat 
onevil. Ifthe old saying is true that “all is not 
gold that glitters,” it is equally true that all is 
not dross that looks dull; and so all is not 
death that looks like dying. Our motto shall 
be, Behind all death is resurrection. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





XL. 
LTHOUGH Mrs. Gray became some- 
thing of an oracle among Perfectionists, 
it was a position she had not sought. She 
had gifts that qualified her to take a leading 
part in any cause to which she gave her heart 
and soul; but the office of leadership was, 
in asense, thrust on her by those who professed 
not to believe in leaders. Moreover, she had 
learned while helping the poor and needy, not 
to shrink from any position in which she 

could be useful to others. 

The gift of healing by faith, was, in a meas- 
ure, bestowed upon a number of the Perfec- 
tionists, Mrs. G. being the most prominent 
one. Believing, as they did, that physical, as 
well as moral diseases were caused by evil 
spirits, and applying Christ’s words to them- 
selves that “all power, in both heaven and 
earth was given unto him,” they claimed that 
disease would flee from their presence. ‘To 
some extent this was actually the fact. ‘Their 
method of exorcising evil spirits was some- 
thing like this: The healing medium—a term 
not then in use—would sit down by the afflict- 
ed person and quietly give himself or herself 
up to communion with Christ and invite the 
patient to do the same. The attention was 
thus turned away from bodily suffering. This 
theory was, first, that the attention created a 
channel for the flow of life from Christ, and 
second, that a. person of genuine faith, is a 
medium of that life to any subject that has 
faith in his mediumship or in his power to 
prevail in prayer. Hence it will be seen that 
-the Perfectionists, with regard to healing of 
diseases by faith, stood on pretty sure Bible 
ground, And they prospered accordingly, for 
many notable cures were actually performed by 
the new pathy. 

Reverses, however, finally overtook them. 
3eing novices, when they thought themselves 
skillful in divine mysteries, they were ignorant 
of the devices of Satan. 

They imagined themselves in actual posses- 
sion of heavenly treasures, not knowing 
that such treasures are gained only through 
much tribulation. Mrs. Gray had, on several 
occasions, officiated successfully in the capaci- 
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ty of midwife. A case at length occurred, 
however, in which a woman’s life was sacrificed 
through Mrs. G’s fanaticism and ignorance of 
the profession. The affair caused no little 
commotion in the neighborhood. ‘The loss 
of a wife, to a poor man, seemed to him an 
irreparable one, leaving as she did half a doz- 
en motherless children behind her. As the 
family were Perfectionists living but a few 
miles from the E.’s rural mansion, the remains 
were interred in their private cemetery, while 
the bereaved husband and his _half-orphan 
children were kindly cared for by the believers. 
Just at the time of this sad occurrence in the 
family of Mr. N., the Perfectionists in the 
city, received a general invitation to visit the 
K.’s. It was midwinter in the year 1839. 
The invited guests were on their way over 
country roads, some on foot, others in sleighs, 
to the appointed place, the town of W. Sud- 
denly they were overtaken by one of the se- 
verest snow storms, that had occurred in that 
part of the country for many years. The cold 
was intense, and high winds filled the roads 
with deep drifts of snow. 

The day of their arrival was also the day 
of the burial of the Prefectionist sister, Mrs. 
N.; so, the living and the dead were on the 
same road, and bound for the same station. 
But to a Perfectionist, death had no terrors. 
They were told they said “to rejoice al- 
ways” in the Lord, if the heaven should fall, 
and the earth pass away. When the last of 
the brotherhood had arrived, the capacious 
dwelling of the wealthy merchant could not 
conveniently accommodate more. Some had 
sensational experience to relate about their 
journey. One young man, in particular, a late 
convert to the new faith, affirmed, that while 
facing the storm he was so filled with the Holy 
Ghost that his joy was inexpressible ; the love 
of God in his heart seemed like consuming 
fire, penetrating every fiber of his system; and 
so fervent was the heat in his’ body, that he 
took a bath in the snow. 

Another testified that death was swallowed 
up in victory ; that Mrs. N.—whose body was 
now in the house, the storm being too severe 
for the burial ceremony 





had only fallen asleep 
in Jesus while her spirit was present to partici- 
pate in their joyful meetings and thanksgivings. 

This gathering of Perfectionists consisting 
of some thirty or more, including the E. family, 
seemed very much like a convention of social- 
ists, lacking only organizing officers and set 
speeches. As the storm continued for nearly 
three days, the joyful guests were content to 
remain in their comfortable quarters till the 
roads were made passable. In the meantime 
they occupied themselves in relating experien- 
ces, singing hymns, giving high sounding testi- 
mony and in dilating on the value of victories 
not yet won. 

Some of the younger believers were thrown 
out of employment on account of the odium 
attached to the name, “ Perfectionism.” Mr. 
E. was the only man of wealth among them, 
and the only one therefore, who could render 
material aid to those whose faith had made 
them comparatively friendless. ‘To one young 
married man, who had lost his place purely on 
the ground of his obnoxious faith, the affluent 
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merchant had given encouragement of assist- 
ance in procuring a situation. But just when 
it was expected, and must be rendered, if at all, 
the moneyéd brother failed to come to time. 


As children are unable to distinguish be- 
tween genuine and counterfeit money, so these 
babes in Christ were equally unskilled in de- 
tecting false spirits from true ones, and idola- 
trous, creature love, from the true, magnanimous 
love of God. It was by no means strange 
therefore that false fellowship betrayed some.of 
the city Perfectionists into sexual irregularities. 
It was the result of misplaced confidence. A 
wolf assumed the innocence of a lamb. Al- 
though no one complained of injured rights, 
their former church associates who were watch- 
ing the Perfectionists for evil, made the most 
of acase of sexual bankruptcy that came to 
their knowledge, to sharpen their instruments 
of intolerance and persecution. 

Of the real work that was going on, in devel- 
oping the sinless gospel of Christ in another 
part of the field, and under a leader who be 
lieved that perfect holiness would in due time 
invest itself in a perfect organization, subordi- 
nated to reason, truth and sound common sense, 
the few city Perfectionists knew comparatively 
nothing. Was it the purpose of the invisible 
powers of the heavens to leave Mrs, Gray and 
those associated with her to the buffetings of 
Satan in order to test the soundness of their 
faith? 


BY A “COMMITTEE.” 


O. C., Fan. 7, 1874. 

Mr. C.—Dr. R. having expressed much interest 
in our system of mutual criticism, I ventured to in- 
quire if he would like to receive the benefit of the 
ordinance. He replied that he would, and so I in- 
vited those present to meet here for that purpose. 

Mr. N.—This case is rather peculiar. We are 
in the habit of criticising one another here in the 
Community, but in so doing we have the advantage 
of intimate acquaintance, which is lacking in the 
present case. We have had little opportunity of 
studying Dr. R.’s character, and shall have to pro- 
ceed in our criticism as Spiritualists do when they 
undertake to tell, from the inspection of a lock of 
hair, what is the matter with a person. I trust 
there is some of that kind of clairvoyance among 
us, and that we shall be able to look within our 
own hearts and observe the motions of our deep- 
est instincts in a way to give this man a genuine 
criticism. If we can only speak of him from our 
superficial acquaintance with him by seeing him 
two or three times and corresponding with him, it 
will not be much of a criticism; but if there is 
that in us which can look right through a man, or 
tell by a lock of his hair what is the matter with 
him, then we may be able to do him great good. I 
don’t want any sham about it—any attempt to do 
what we can not do, and call it criticism. This oc- 
casion makes me think of that passage in Paul’s 
epistle to the Corinthians where he says, ‘‘If we 
all speak with tongues and there come in those that 
are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not say that 
ye are mad? But if all prophesy, and there come 
in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is 
convinced of all, heis judged of all ; and thus are the 
secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so falling 
down on his face, he wili worship God, and report 
that God is in you of a truth.” The apostle 
had before said that “ Hethat prophesieth speaketh 
unto men to edification and exhortation and com- 
fort,” showing that prophesy is not merely the pre- 








dicting of future events, but speaking what the 
Spirit gives utterance for. Now if we have this 
power of prophesy we shall have the power of 
real criticism. Having this power we can hope 
that a person who is entirely unknown to us may 
be “convinced of all, judged of all,” and acknowl- 
edge it, and worship God. I do not mean to imply 
that Dr. R. is entirely unknown to us, or that he 
is an unbeliever, yet the case substantially cor- 
responds to that in the Primitive Church. We 
have had some opportunity to find out his charac- 
ter, and I don’t see why we should not be able to 
give him a real criticism. I hope there will be 
faith and courage to do it, if it is a possible thing. 
I know, for one thing, that there is a great amount 
of a certain kind of force in him that might be 
made useful to the truth, and | hope we shall help 
forward that result if we have anything to do with 
him or for him. 


Mr. C.—My acquaintance with Dr. R. is limited 
to this visit. I never saw him before to have any 
conversation with him, so that I probably know as 
little as any one about him. In my talk with him 
I have been to a great extent a listener to what he 
had to say. I learn that he has been mixed up 
with many Spiritualists, and with other lead- 
ing men who have ventured out of the old ruts of 
religion and philosophy. He was very intimate 
with Prof. Upham. My impression, so far as 1] 
am able to define it, is that he is less egotistical 
and more teachable than he was some years ago. 
But still I think he is mixed up with a great many 
spirits good anc ad, and that his position in re- 
gard to discrimination as practiced by the Primi- 
tive Church is a weak one. He lacks discrimina- 
tion of spirit to a considerable extent. 


Mr. N.—Do you judge from what you see of him 
that he is somewhat such a man as Prof. Upham? 
Mr. C.—Yes sir! 


Mr. N.—Now we know a good deal about Prof. 
Upham, and if we can take him as an example of 
Dr. R.’s course in regard to fellowships, we shall 
be able to handle that part of his character intelli- 
gently. 

Mr. C.—Yes, I think he is a pretty good dupli- 
cate of Prof. Upham in regard to his fellowships. 

Mr. N.—That is a good opening. I should say 
that the perfect spirit is one that loves righteous- 
ness and hates iniquity. My impression always 
was that Prof Upham never hated iniquity; or at 
least that hatred of iniquity, which is one-half of 
righteousness, did not control him much. He took 
in without discrimination everything that looked 
like spiritualism, or that was entertaining in spir- 
itual experience. He became a kind of hotel for 
all kinds of mysticism—he had fellowship with 
everything good and bad that was spiritually enter- 
taining, instead of secluding himself in a spirit of 
chastity toward God. 


Mr. P.—1 like what Mr. C. has said. I remember 
that when Dr. R. came here years ago we got into 
some collision with him right on this point of ha- 
tred of evil—discrimination between good and evil 
—and there was considerable antagonism-of spirit 
developed between us. A number of years after- 
‘ward he came again, and after that he wrote to us 
asking for admission, expressing a desire to come 
into more intimate connection with us. We talked 
the matter over, and there was some criticism of 
him then. I was requested to write out our impres- 
sions and send them to him. He accepted that criti- 
cism in a good, manly way, I thought. His answer 
was commended. I have never seen him from that 
time to this. My impression is the same as Mr. 
C.’s, that he has become more receptive and 
teachable. 


Mr. N—That is my impression. I think he has 
come to us this time more truly under the leading 
of God than he ever did before, and he has doubt- 
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less come for some good end. I hope he will re~ 
ceive a criticism that will really benefit him. 

Mr. P.—\ have seen but little of him during 
this visit. lt is my impression that he has been 
very much interested in certain phases of spiritual- 
ism and mesmerism—in the power of healing and 
relieving diseases—or in what you might call the 
wonders of spiritualism—the external works. I 
think that these things occupy too great a place in 
his mind, and that he is more interested in them 
than he is in coming into real heart fellowship with 
Christ in a quiet way, or into— 

Mr. N—Salvation from Sin. 


Mr. P.—Yes. What Christ said to the seventy 
disciples when they came back rejoicing over their 
success in healing, occurs to me in this connection. 
They said, ‘‘ Even the devils are subject unto us 
through thy name.” Christ answered, “ Notwith- 
standing, in this rejoice not that the spirits are sub- 
ject unto you; but rather rejoice because your 
names are written in heaven.” It seems to me 
that Dr. R. needs to give more attention to that 
matter—to making sure that his name is written in 
heaven. 

Mr. N.—\ should like to interpolate here a re- 
mark or two respecting an improvement in our sys- 
tem of criticism which has occurred to me several 
times lately. We are getting into the practice, I 
see, when one person is speaking and another has 
something given him, of breaking in on the instant 
with what we have to say. Ifthis could become an 
accepted custom it would help criticism very 
much. When you have a bright idea, speak it out 
and not wait till your turn comes round. I think 
if we had this liberty, subjected to politeness, so 
that no one would rudely interrupt another, we 
should get a great deal more real prophesy and 
spiritual power into criticism than we now do. 

Mr. P.—Dr. R. has a large brain and he evi- 
dently lives too much in his head and not enough 
in his heart. He needs to come into connection 
with Christ through the cerebrum abdominale. 


Dr. C—\ notice a great change in Dr. R. 
When he came here in 1859. he made us feel rather 
small by the display of his gifts. I know at 
that time most of us young folks thought he was 
a great man. His failures in business have evi- 
dently softened him, and his not being able to car- 
ry out his ambitious plans has turned him inward, 
so that he is really a greater man now than he was 
then. I think that his success in healing the sick 
has puffed him up. He certainly has had great 
success in that line, but he seems inclined to at- 
tribute the power to himself rather than to Christ 
working through him. He has a pride of origi- 
nality and claims to have had independent inspira- 
tion on several points prominent in our doctrines. 
He spoke of Salvation from Sin and Male Con- 
tinence as corroborating previous views of his 
own, so that I was tempted to think that he looked 
on our movement, as merely an endorsement of 
his ideas. 

Mr. N—Somewhat as Mr. K. used to do. 
Whenever anything took place in the line of ad- 
vance he used to say, “ That is just what I pro- 
posed long ago.” 


Dr. C.—Yes. 1 don’t doubt but Dr. R. is honest 
in thinking what he says about these things, but 
I think he is mistaken. He may have had dor- 
mant ideas that changes were needed and would 
come about in these directions; but I don’t be- 
lieve the method of improvement had taken tangi- 
ble form even in his own mind until he read Mr. 
N.’s thoughts on the subject. 
iniquity enough. He sees that the world is full of 
evil, but his idea of evil is really very vague and he 


does not know where it comes from. Evil must 


take some kind of a personality in our minds in 
order that we may really hate it intelligently. 1 


He does not: hate’ 








think he will get help if he can realize our simple 
understanding of the origin of evil. 

Mr. N—And get to be as free as Jesus Christ 
was to talk about the devil. He was not ashamed 
to talk about the devil, and I ought not to be. I 
don’t consider myself wiser than he was. 

Mrs. B.—I realize in listening to Dr. R.’s con- 
versation that he is a man of much power; but he 
draws people to himself, and makes them worship 
him instead of God. 

Mr. B.—\ don’t know as I can add anything 
new, but I have thought that individual sovereign- 
ty and spiritual independence were strong in him, 
and that it would be quite hard for him to be organ- 
ized intoa body. He lacks the organizing principle 
that would enable him to combine with, and fuse 
into, the body of Christ. As I understand Mr. N’s 
influence, it leads me, not toward himself, but to- 
ward Christ and the truth of God. Paul preached 
Christ and nothing but Christ and him crucified. 
I think Dr. R. might examine himself on this 
point. 

Mrs. M.—\ was somewhat acquainted with 
Prof. Upham. If we may assume that there is a 
resemblance between the character of Dr. R. and 
that of Prof. Upham—that one stands in some re- 
spects as the representative of the other—then | 
should say that one marked peculiarity of Prof. 
Upham was to form secret alliances with a great 
variety of radicals and come-outers, and at the 
same time be extremely careful of his reputation 
and standing with the Orthodox world. His letters 
to us were marked “ private and confidential,” and 
he took great care that the CiRCULAR should not go 
openly to him, and gave special charge that none of 
his donations or his name even should be mentioned 
in it. He gave us private assurances of the warm- 
est sympathy, of his entire belief in our most 
radical doctrines and practices, and yet he was 
ashamed of us. 

Mr. N.—He not only gave us his sympathy, but 
actually made amative advances .to Community 
women, which were very properly declined. 


Mrs. M.—He sought out and called on our peo- 
ple in Newark, and made several short visits at Wal- 
lingford and Oneida, but they were all managed in 
a clandestine manner that was quite amusing. For 
instance, he would attend a convocation of Ortho- 
dox ministers in New Haven. and at its close tak- 
ing the morning train for Wallingford, he would put 
up at the hotel, and after awhile stroll carelessly 
over to our place. He never accepted our invita- 
tions to dine, but was extremely anxious for a pri- 
vate conversation with some of our women. These 
requests were politely evaded, except in one instance 
when Mr. C. advised me to accept his invitation to 
take a walk on Mount Tom. 


Mr. N.—That was one occasion of the advances 
I referred to. 

Mr. C.—Prof. Upham admitted to me over and 
over again that his interest in us was not in our 
theological views especially, but in our social theory. 

Mrs. M.—He proposed to introduce us by cor- 
respondence to his female friends in different parts 
of the country—women with whom he had an 
equivocal relation I should judge. 

Mr. N.—Yet he went through life as one of the 
greatest of Orthodox saints and died in the odor of 
sanctity. 

Mr. H.—\ was well acquainted with the writings 
of Prof. Upham and knew that he taught religious 
ideas in advance of the times—ideas that I after- 
wards found were first developed by Mr. Noyes, 
but for which he has given Mr. N. no credit in his 
writings. Prof. Upham said to me one day, after 
I had found the Community, “This form of life 
is a logical consequence of some of the ideas 
which I advance. I have been acquainted with 
Mr. Noyes for many years.” I was so indig- 
nant at this discovery that I was obliged to leave 
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the room to avoid a quarrel. I wanted to ask him 
why he had not courage to confess the source of 
his best ideas, why he,had never in one of his 
books mentioned the name of Mr. Noyes. If he 
had known the years of suffering I had spent in 
search for the truth, a search caused in part by his 
cowardice, he would have justified my indignation. 

Mr. N.—This is evidently going to be a criticism 
of Prof. Upham, whether it is of Dr. R. or not. 

Dr. R.—Go on. I want to hear all you have to 
say about Prof. Upham. It will do me good. 

Mr. A.—\I judge that what has been said in 
criticism of the Nicodemus phase of Prof. Upham’s 
character does not altogether apply to Dr. R. 

Mr. N.—I1 think it does not. His record in 
that respect is better. 

Mr. A.—Dr. R. impresses me as a man who 
is not afraid to let his views and practices be 
known to all the world. He called at our New 
York Agency several years ago at a time when 
the Community was having some difficulty with 
seceders, and was very sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive toward us. 1 then discovered many good 
things in him; but still his conversation and spirit 
forced me to think of him asa big egotist. His 
knowledge of public men, and especially all sorts 
of reformers, was great; but whether consciously 
or not he seemed to me to make .that knowledge 
subservient to his own egotism. He continually 
referred to himself; was ever saying, “‘I believe ” 
thus and so; and “I have done ”’ thus andso. He 
may be, as others have said, a strong man; but 
his character is weakened, in my judgment, by ego- 
tism and self-reference. The strongest men have 
not sought to build up themselves, or make them- 
selves centers of attention, but have been content 
to act as mediums of superior life. That was the 
case with Christ and Paul. That same brief ac- 
quaintance left on my mind an impression that he 
did not believe there is a personal devil. I am sure 
no man can really be very strong without that belief. 
He will be loose and indiscriminate in his fellow- 
ships, and will lack in the power of self-protection. 
Dr. R. touches sympathetically all classes of re- 
formers ; any man who claims to be progressive 
has a free passport to his heart. So long as that 
is the case, and he does not faithfully discriminate 
in his fellowships, so long he will be in important 
respects weak and unsuccessful. He will meet 
with social and spiritual disasters corresponding to 
his financial failures. 

Mr. W.—\ thought I should come as a listener. 
I do not know as I can claim having seen even a 
lock of hair; but I have asked myself what has he 
accomplished? He hasa strong character, and has 
lived to middle age, «nd we should naturally expect 
to see some practical and enduring results—that he 
should in some way have built himself a monu- 
ment. But he has failed in his business undertak- 
ings, and seems to be generally adrift. 1 can’t 
understand how a man can have salvation from sin 
without believing there is a devil, and without the 
principle of discrimination between good and evil, 
and loving one and hating the other. 

Mr. A.—He has a great interest in Communism, 
but Communism is impossible without thorough 
discrimination of character. 

Mr. N.—There has been a very great amount of 
discrimination and vigilance exercised by the O. C. 
from first to last, in regard to our fellowships, and 
yet it seems to me it is one of the greatest miracles 
that this Community has succeeded as it has. Not- 
withstanding our discrimination and determination 
to wait on God in regard to those we receive, we 
scarcely have been saved. 

Dr. R.—WiM you explain what you mean by my 
building myself a monument; give me some con- 
crete example that I may the better understand 
you ? 

Mr. H.—You would have made yourself a monu- 
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ment if you had found one other man in the world 
with whom you could come to such an agreement 
that you could truly say thae you were one with him. 
You have failed to vitally identify any person with 
yourself. It is by the union of hearts that an ever- 
lasting monument is built. Christ’s greatest work 
was to produce unity among his followers like that 
which existed between himself and his Father. 
The throne of God is built by the union of hearts, 
and any man who has missed union with others 
has made a failure of life. 

Mr. N.—1 should like to put all the emphasis I 
can on what has been said about Dr. R.’s tendency to 
look at the external manifestations of the power of 
Christ, and not at the work of eternal salvation that 
goes on in secret, establishing our unity with 
Christ through simple faith in God. We have 
studied that characteristic which Paul calls agapé 
—charity, love—a great deal more than any 
other manifestation of Christ. We have sought 
manifestations in our hearts corresponding to the 
apostle’s definition: ‘Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself; is not puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
seemly; seeketh not her own; is not easily pro- 
voked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things ; be- 
lieveth all things ; hopeth all things ; endureth all 
things; charity never faileth.” That is the jewel 
we seek here. It seems to me that the things 
most conspicuous in Dr. R.’s character, conversa- 
tion and pursuits are not that; they are the 
external things—the healing, the speaking with 
tongues and other wonderful manifestations, and not 
charity. I don’t think he has got through 
his career yet, and I don’t know but there isa 
change going on in him which will make him finally 
settle on this true foundation. If he ever does 
that he will talk a great deal less than he does 
now; he will meditate more and learn more from 
those who are better than himself. He will get into 
a humble, receptive attitude that fully appreciates 
the ascending fellowship, which now, I think, he 
knows but little about. 

Dr. R.—\ had prepared something to say after 
the criticism had gone round, but— 

Mr. N.—We shall certainly feel better toward 
you if you leave the whole matter just as it is. 

Dr. R.—1 am well satisfied. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, Eprror. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AN INSTITUTION OF THE APOSTASY, TENDING TO 
DEATH. 


[ er CHRIST offers to save men from all 
evil—from sin and death itself; but he always 
states it as a necessary condition of their accepting 
his help, that they shall forsake all other ; and par- 
ticularly that they shall get rid of their private 
property. Hence he says to the rich young man 
who came asking the way to eternal life, “Go sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” 
Hence too he says in general, “ Whosoever he be 
of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he can- 
not be my disciple.” And again, of the difficulties 
which wealth places in the way of salvation: “It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

To this unqualified doctrine he adds the philoso- 
phy and furnishes the reason, when he says, ‘ The 
light of the body is the eve. If therefore thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of light ; but 
if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness. * * * Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Salvation being a matter of the atten- 
tion—attained by looking at Christ—-it requires 
entire singleness of eye; and private, selfish pos- 
session is inevitably sucha diversion of the heart 
and eye as precludes the possibility of seeing him 
who can only be seen by the pure in heart. It is 


evident then, both by revelation and reason, that 
to enter upon the way of life pointed out by Christ, 
requires the abandonment of selfish possession— 
the forsaking of all. 

Jesus Christ proclaimed and offered salvation 
from death. As plain as language can speak he says, 
Believe on me—follow me—eat my word and 
drink my spirit—and you shall never die. “But,” 
say the world, “every body dies, and this fact re- 
quires that we should deduct somewhat from the 
full meaning of Christ’s words.” It is true that 
the generations die, but before impugning Christ’s 
promise on this point, it should be asked, How 
many have ever met his primary condition in re- 
spect to property? how many have accepted and 
followed his directions to the rich young man— 
“Go sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor” ? 
Christ never promised freedom from death to those 
who settle down with wife and children, and spend 
their lives in getting a living, or gaining an estate ! 
And the fact that persons standing in this apostate 
condition are subject to death, does not affect the 
integrity of Christ’s promise, but rather confirms 
it; since it is only made to such as take the resur- 
rection position in respect to property, and forsake 
all for him. “ Blessed,” he says, “are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of Life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” No: Christ’s words are true ; not 
a jot or tittle of them shall ever fail—this promise 
of deliverance from death among the rest: and if 
there is a lack of its present fulfillment to men, the 
palpable reason may be seen in the fact that they 
do not take the first step which he pointed out, to 
follow him in the way of life, but cling to 

Selfish Ownership, 
which is an institution of the apostasy, and in- 
volves a necessary tendency to Death. 

1. It occupies the heart, and excludes fellow- 
ship with Christ, the Fountain of life. 

2. It isolates the individual, and shuts out the 
flow of social life which belongs to the unity of the 
race, and which is healthy and strong. A person’s 
property is the measure of his egotism. 

3. The care and burden of private possessions, 
whether in the family or the estate, are unnatural, 
and more than the lifecan bear. Men are regular- 
ly killed by the care of their property—it is a slow 
poison that is sure to carry them off within a cer- 
tain period. 

Opposed to selfish ownership is 

Communism. 

the social state of the resurrection—fulfilling 
Christ’s command to forsake all, and realizing the 
hundred-fold that is pramised to follow, in union 
with God, with nature, and with each other—the 
unnatural barrier of the apostasy being taken 
away. Here are the true conditions for testing 
Christ’s promise about death, and here its full 
meaning will be vindicated. 

The account on the sides of life and death, ar- 
ranges itself thus: 


APOSTASY, RESTORATION, 
UNBELIEF, FAITH, 
Obedience to Obedience to 
Mammon, Christ, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY, COMMUNISM, 
DEATH. IMMORTALITY. 


The time will come when every reflecting mind 
will strike the balance in this way, and when hold- 
ing on to private, selfish possessions, will be recog- 
nized as the price of life; and a man’s exclusive 
wealth will be regarded as the mortgage which 
death holds upon his body. The time must come 
when the getting rid of private property, in a way 
to meet Christ’s directions, will be as much a mat- 
ter of anxiety with rich men, as the acquiring of it 
has been. In that case, the following, among other 





passages in the New Testament, will come to be 


seen and studied as the golden rules of financiering 
wisdom : 

“MAKE TO YOURSELVES FRIENDS of 
[with] the mammon of unrighteousness ; that when 
ye fail, they may receive you into EVERLASTING 
HABITATIONS.” Luke 16:9. 

“CHARGE THEM THAT ARE RICH in 
this world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giv- 
eth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do 
good, that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store 
for themselves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may LAY HOLD ON ETERNAL 
LIFE.” 1 Tim. 5: 17-19. G. W. N. 


THE TWO MEAL SYSTEM. 





SUBSCRIBER writes: “I would like to 

have you keep us informed about your experi- 
ence in the two-meal-a day system. If you finally con- 
clude it is an advantage, the world at large ought 
to know it.” 

The two-meal-per-day system has been practiced 
at the O. C. since the 26th day of October, 1872, 
and, if we may judge from its popularity with all 
classes, old and young, fat and lean, active and sed- 
entary, we should say that it is lastingly estab- 
lished. Of this, however, there can be no certainty. 
Being very wary of anything like bondage to rou- 
tine, and very liable to change for spiritual reasons, 
we may be eating two meals per hour by the time 
this paper reaches our correspondent. Neverthe- 
less, this possibility need not stand in the way of 
our saying that there are certain results from this 
system which entitle it to great favor. One prime 
thing: It insures a hardy, healthy appetite for 
every meal and thereby greatly enhances the pleas- 
ure of eating. Persons who are indifferent and 
dainty at their tri-daily table, because their appe- 
tite has lagged behind, will have no such trouble if 
they eat but twice a day. They will find their flag- 
ging, dragging appetite a very fidus Achates. It 
will stick to them as the old man of the sea stuck 
to Sinbad or, I might say, by dropping the third 
meal a person gives his appetite such a fair start 
that it easily keeps a little way ahead, and he may 
chase and enjoy the chase after it the year round. 


Having but two meals to digest, the stomach has, 


not only abundant time to perform its labors 
thoroughly, but ample time for recuperation ; and, 
the system being unencumbered with too frequent 
relays of food, sleep is sweeter, the brain is much 
clearer, the spirits are lighter and all the faculties 
are brighter. 

Another prime point: The two-meal system saves 
a great amount of household drudgery. Fourier, in 
his division of labor, does not put dish-washing in the 
“Class of Attractiveness” but in the “Class of 
Necessity ;” and, by limiting the number of meals 
to two, a third of this daily exercise, to say nothing 
of the labor of planning and cooking a meal, is cut 
off. The time and life thus saved may be given to 
study, recreation, and social enjoyments. Indeed, 
the division of the day which this regimen makes, 
suits the O. C. admirably. Having breakfast at 
eight o’clock, the majority of the Community give 
attention strictly to business till our three o’- 
clock dinner. Business being finished and all 
appetites keen, this meal is eaten with much enthu- 
siam and the evening is given to sociability and cul- 
ture of the heart and mind. 


We have yet to find the person in the O. C. to 
whom this style of living is not adapted. One 
man, whose responsibilities keep him active ten 
hours a day, says that it suits him exactly. His 
weight is 185 lbs. The four-year-old children take 
to it readily and have no lack of nourishment and 
health. 





Persons changing froin three to two meals per 
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day might find it necessary to modify their diet 
somewhat, and eat more coarse food like unbolted 
wheat, but, as we look at it now, two meals of any 
wholesome food are sufficient. G. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The Community businesses suffered the past 
year from the general financial depression of the 
country, and our profits, as shown by the inven- 
tory just completed, were somewhat less than half 
what they were in 1872; but when it is considered 
that some of the oldest and best established firms 
in the country went down in the great autumnal 
storm, the fact that our obligations are in better 
shape than they were a year ago and our assets 
have been increased about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, leaves us certainly no cause to murmur. 


—Mr. Spencer, of Fish Creek, sends us the fol- 
lowing item from a Syracuse paper: 


“The flavor of the following story is decidedly 
gamey. It is told by a correspondent from Shel- 
burne, N. S., who writes, that Captain Clarence 
Kelly, of that place, recently shot a large gray ea- 
gle that had a steel trap attached to each foot, one 
of which had three feet of chain attached. Both 
traps bore the name of ‘S. NEwHousE, Oneida 
Community, N.Y.’ That eagle was a plucky fel- 
low, and died game to the last, a true American.” 

—The completion of the great Hoosac Tunnel 
renders desirable another railroad across the Em- 
pire State, connecting Boston with Buffalo and the 
far West. Some part of the road has already 
been surveyed, and according to the stakes the 
road will first touch our land in the town of Ver- 
non near the old foundry, pass directly through 
one of our small tenant-houses, thence westerly 
along the south side of the Sconondoa creek, 
crossing the dike, sixty rods or more north of the 
silk-factory. But then this is only the first survey, 
and a dozen more may be made, and the road after 
all never exist but on paper. We shall see. 


—A mother among our correspondents writes : 
“T should so like to make you a call and see your 
dear little children. I have two little girls, and 
nearly every CIRCULAR that comes, they ask, ‘ Does 
it tell anything about the Community children?” 
To please these little inquirers, we will repeat an 
incident that we heard some of the mothers in the 
nursery laughing over a day or two since. Berton 
and Gertrude were coming in from breakfast hand 
in hand, when Berton said to his chubby little mate, 
(he is not quite three years old and she only just 
two) “You be the mamma and I'll be the papa.” 
Gertrude immediately began to hold up her head 
and toss it one side and the other with an air of 
wonderful consequence and satisfaction, when as 
they passed through the nursery kitchen, it came 
bump against a sharp corner of the ironing-table, 
which set her to crying very much like a child as 
she is, instead of a mammaas she was playing. But 
Berton did not forget his part. He threw his arms 
right around her neck and said, “I'll tiss it, Ill tiss 
it,” and then like a brave papa he added, “When I 
hurt me I don’t cry, I laugh.” 

—We cull two passages from notes of criticism, 
both from remarks by Mr. N. The following is 
on the case of a person suffering from sympathy : 

“Tf you find yourself struggling in the water, in 
case of shipwreck, it is not your duty to let some- 
body else drown you. If you are ever caught in 
such a peril, remember what I Say. 
save yourself, but cannot save somebody else, don’t 
let sympathy drown you—never / There is an in- 
stinctive tendency in those who are drowning to 
seize hold of somebody and sink both. Worldly 
sentimentalism would say in such a case, “Take 
hold, and if you must go down I will go with you.” 





If you ‘can * 





That is very foolish. I say, if one can be saved | 


that insists upon self-preservation, and is deter- 
mined to work out its own salvation if everybody 
else goes to the bad. That kind of selfishness is 
the very thing that God loves. “I looked and 
there was none to help; I wondered that there was 
none to uphold: therefore mine own arm brought 
salvation unto me, and my fury it upheld me.” That 
was the fury of self-love. We had better all of us 
get that kind of fury to uphold us when other folks 
go to the devil. I value myself a good deal for 
that thing. I utterly refuse to be damned by sym- 
pathy.” 

Our second passage is on the case of a young 
man whose character is more or less unformed : 

“T think what others have said has been very 
correct and comprehensive. The sum of it all is 
that he is in the habit of trifling in love-matters— 
gives himself a great deal to the descending fellow- 
ship and to light reading ; and as a natural conse- 
quence of these two things he shows superficiality 
of character and a general lack of interest in busi- 
ness. I should expect that result. If a man spends 
considerable of his time in the company of girls and 
in reading novels, I should expect he would not be 
much of a man for business and would not have 
much purpose. His society, beth social and lit- 
erary, would tend to effeminate him, take away his 
masculineness and make him a mere butterfly with- 
out a purpose. I trust this is not true of W. toa 
full extent, and donot think itis. There must bea 
purpose in him that is struggling out of such envi- 
ronments, and the case is one to hope for and to 
be patient with. I wish I could persuade him to 
get a religious purpose ; a purpose that would take 
hold on faith, and work by prayer, and lift him out 
of pleasure-seeking into improvement-seeking. 
That is evidently what he wants—a distinct con- 
version from pleasure-seeking to improvement- 
seeking ; improvement in his fellowships, in his 
reading, in his conversation and daily habits of 
every kind and in his work. He needs an ambition 
that takes its head and spring from faith ; a belief 
that God can make him a true man, a good man, a 
great man; he needs to give himself to God every 
day in prayer with a determination to be all that 
God can make him. It is very certain that he 
would be a happier man right along if he would do 
this. There is no life more miserable than that of 
a pleasure-seeking, superficial man. Robert Dale 
Owen tells of aman who had all the money he 
wanted, a great library, a-house full of company, 
every thing splendid, and nothing to do but feast 
and make merry. He said to him, ‘ You must be 
a happy man.’ ‘Well,’ he answered ‘you are 
mistaken ; I am leading a miserable life, and it is 
for want of a purpose—for want of something to do. 
My daily labor and distress is to get rid of my time.’ 
He had got where he thought it was too late to try 
to do anything and he might as well drift through. 
He wished every day that he had begun life with a 
purpose ; that he had done something that would 
have made its mark on the world; that he had 
lived to improve himself and others.” 

—The effect of the “ word of our testimony” was 
the subject of a late meeting. One person had been 
long in a state of depression. Darkening influen- 
ces had shut up his mouth—stopping his confession 
of Christin him. He had wandered in a maze of 
discouragement and unbelief for years—once ina 
while getting a glimpse of light, but for the most 
part keeping silence in our assemblies, and _be- 
ing spiritually unfruitful. He has had a new con- 
version this winter at which there is great joy in 
the Community. . His fresh experience has given a 
new impulse to confession with the mouth. The 





| effect of thisact has been compared to the phenome- 
let that one be saved. For my part I will not fool- | 


ishly throw away myself because I cannot save | 
another. In fact, there is a good deal that can be | 
said in favor of selfishness in this sense—self-love | 


non of the Leyden jar. The electricity of Christ’s 
life is quiescent and latent in the inner life till by 
some means a Circuit is formed connecting it with 
the outer life. Confession with the mouth estab- 
lishes this circuit—the spirit of Christ discharges 
itself through the senses and takes effect on the 
external nature. The following note may illustrate 
the operation. It was written after the late meet- 
ing alluded to, by a young person present: 


“As soon as the good effects of testimony were 
mentioned it came forcibly to me that I had not 
been wide awake in this direction, and with this 
came a feeling in my heart that I must testify to 
the presence of Christ in me. For some time I 
could not get a chance to speak without inter- 
rupting others, but all the while the pent-up feeling 
kept growing stronger and stronger till it seemed 
as if I must say that Christ was in me or I should 
die. At length I spoke and with the confession 
passed away all the painful pressure, and I felt a 
gush of life and peace in my heart. The physical 
sensation accompanying this was that of great heat 
at the pit of my stomach and at one time it was 
intensely painful.” 

—We shall have to say of the W. C. so far as find- 
ing anything lately in their daily journal which is 
transferable to this column, “ Happy is that people 
which has no annals.” That Community is a little 
hive of industry—busy and reticent, full of works 
but not at all wordy. Here at O. C. there are 
some perturbating causes which do not affect them ; 
the overflow of visitors in the summer for one thing, 
and the agitations incident to stirpiculture for anoth- 
er. We have here a much greater proportion of 
old folks and children and of persons otherwise ex- 
empt from public service than they have there. 
Most of that family are in the bloom or in the 
prime of life. The esprit de corps is compar- 
atively strong there. They do things with all 
hands. It has always been the Community for 
“bees.” The whole family prepares for an evolu- 
tion at the command of circumstances. “Now all 
turn into the printing-office when a job requires 
dispatch ; now they take the husking by storm; 
now all are gathered in the Hall to engage ina 
unitary study, and now they have a family sleigh- 
ride. They have hired help in the laundry, but 
none in the printing-office or house. Mr. E. H. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Fanny M. Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burt are among the substantial members. C. S. 
Joslyn is chief in the printing rooms; J. L. Free- 
man and Mrs. F. A. Burt, managers in the silk 
business ; Miss C. A. Macknet chief of finance ; 
Martin Kinsley agricultural chief. That Com- 
munity responds beat for beat to every thing going 
on here, and we copy from their discussions on the 
subject of criticism a few remarks of Mr. Hamil- 
ton: 

“T have a clearer view of the function of criti- 
cism or its place in society than I ever had before. 
We must not think of it as simply a Community 


|, custom or an artificial system ; it is a law—a funda- 


mental law in spiritual life. It is an extension of 
the conscience which works secretly in the human 
heart into the great sphere of society. Let criti- 
cism get voice and authority, and it will become to 
organized society what conscience is to the individ- 
ual, reproving and directing, raising and perfecting 
the standard of civilization. It is the organ of the 
spirit of truth. Christ came to bear witness to the 
truth. That is the way he governs. We make 
great account of discoveries in the physical world, 
but what is the electric telegraph compared with 
this instrumentality of criticism, introduced, I be- 
lieve, in this latter day to civilize and refine human 
character and bring it up to the heavenly standard. 
If churches would resolve themselves into clubs 
for mutual criticism and meet once a week to criti- 
cise members, it would do more to bring on revi- 
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vals than any measure they could take. Revivals 
have always commenced by the spirit of judgment 
working among’professors.” 


—The meeting hour Sunday evening was mostly 
taken up with the reading of the annual inventory 
of the O. C., including that of the branch Com- 
munity at Wallingford. The inventory of each 
department for 1873 was compared with that of 
1872. Expenses for subsistence, clothing &c., 
were compared with those of the previous year. The 
two-meal-a-day system does not seem to have made 
any appreciable difference in our subsistence ex- 
penses. Papers were read showing the amount of 
capital invested in each business and the percent- 
age of profit on the same for 1873. The re. 
turns of the Agricultural department afforded some 
amusement. The profit on capital in that depart- 
ment in 1872 was 2 70-100 per cent; in 1873 it was 
even less, being only 2 39-100 per cent. A gentle- 
man visitor present, of extensive practical knowledge, 
thought that would compare very well with the 
average profits of farmers every-where. This show- 
ing was improved by deducting charges for our 
own labor. Not charging for the labor of four or 
five of our own men who act as superintendents, 
the profit on the land investment would be 
doubled. This tallies tolerably well with official 
reports, which fix the average farming profits in 
New York State at four per cent. There was some 
joking however at W. A. H.’s expense. He is 
studying a new policy, which the following bill in- 
troduced at a late meeting of the Business Board, 
will serve to disclose: 

O. C., Nov. 30, 1873. 
To THE BUSINESS BOARD: 

It is proposed with your approval to apply 
book-keeping much more fully and thoroughly than 
has heretofore been done to the varied interests in- 
cluded under the term “ Agriculture.” We have 
heretofore been able to tell at the end of each 
year whether all these interests taken together 
have made or lost during the year; and the ac- 
counts have sometimes been kept so that it could 
be ascertained whether the “Garden ” and “ Hor- 
ticulture” and other sub-departments have been 
profitable or otherwise; and Mr. Seymour, Mr. 
Thacker and others have kept pretty accurate 
statistics of the expenses and income of a few 
crops, strawberries for instance ; but still we have 
very insufficient data for determining whether most 
of the crops raised by the gardeners, horticultu- 
rists and farmers are profitable or not. No one 
certainly knows whether it is profitable or not to 
keep sheep as compared with dairying; no one can 
tell whether it is profitable to raise colts or not ; 
no one can tell whether cabbages pay well for culti- 
vation, or raspberries bring in a good percentage 
on the investment. We are not much better off 
in this respect than the common farmer, who goes 
on year after year raising the same crops without 
knowing on what he loses and on what he gains; 
satisfied if he finds himself a little richer at the 
end of each year. Evidently the only wise way is 
to keep strict accounts with every crop until we 
ascertain the actual facts, and when any crop is 
found unprofitable drop it out of the list, until the 
entire investment of money and labor is in those 
things which are known to pay a fair percentage. 
We are by no means certain that a great return 
can be derived from the land even when this is 
done, but it is certain that a better return will be 
obtained than at present, and that until it is done 
there will be a great liability of losing money on 
many crops. 


We propose to open an account on the first of 
January with all the leading interests of Agriculture, 
charging to each its share of tools, buildings, lands, 
etc., and then make each superintendent responsi- 
ble to keep an accurate memorandum of labor and 
other expenses incurred for and by each crop or 
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interest, and hand the same weekly to the Agri- 
cultural book-keeper. 

We ask the approval and codperation of the 
Business Board for the following reasons : 

1. It will involve increased labor and care on the 
part of managers and book-keeper. 

2. If undertaken it is desirable that it should be 
carried out more than one year, for a crop might 
be profitable or unprofitable according to the sea- 
son, and it would be unwise in some cases to de- 
cide whether we should continue to cultivate a crop 
from the results of a single year. 

3. The present Agricultural managers may be 
changed at any time; and hence the importance 
of obtaining the approval of the Board, so that new 
managers will not feel at liberty to discard or seri- 
ously modify the plan without its authorization. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

The above document, which bore the signatures 
of all specially interested in the management of 
our “landed interest,” was warmly approved by 
the Business Board, and the new year saw the new 
plan put in practical operation. 


A DAY IN THE COUNTING-ROOM. 





CROSS the lawn, facing the house, stands the 
Business office. Before daylight, these dark 
mornings, Cornelia may be seen putting her small 
flat key into the door, for she of all the clerks 
is usually first at work ; she lights her lamp shuts 


- the stove door, opens the high iron safe by turning 


the combinations of its keyless lock, takes out her 
ledger and begins to “post.” Soon Mr. Underwood 
comes in, reads the letters of last night’s mail, en- 
ters the trap-orders or writes his freight-bills for 
the day’s shipments ; the other clerks are in their 
places before long, and the day’s work is under 
way. Two journals, three ledgers and five sales- 
books, cash-, bank- and check-books receive our 
entries. The chinks of time are filled with corres- 
pondence, so that there is business at the office, 
not from sun to sun, but literally from lamp-light to 
lamp-light ; for it is dark in the morning when we 
begin and dark before the work is all done in the 
evening. 

What can five clerks find todo? The business 
of the Community is complex; it is divided into 
fifty departments, each of which has a ledger ac- 
count, and each has financial relations with the 
others. Charges and credits are made through 
monthly vouchers; besides this, each department 
is related to the outside world by purchases or sales 
or both, and it is keeping a record and the adjust- 
ment of these relations that occupy five clerks in 
the home-office, and as many more in the sub- 
offices of departments. Mr. Burnham the head of 
the Fruit-Preserving business, has his desk in one 
corner; Mr. Underwood, the shipping-clerk, has 
his desk in the east room; Mr. Smith, who man- 
ages the credits and collections, writes in an inner 
office. The heads of departments come every day 
to the office to audit bills, direct correspondence, 
draw wages or return collections. The express- 
man, the Willow-Place mail-carrier, and the agent 
who goes to Oneida, are regular visitors; while 
neighbors and work-people who call for their letters 
and papers make the office a busy place. The 
time of the greatest bustle is when the mail is 
opened, which comes on the noon train, and the 
whistle of the engine is a signal for interested 
ones to assemble at the office. Mrs. Noyes with 
her letter-basket stands ready for the CiRCULAR 
and home-mail, the silk-packer watches his box for 
silk orders, and the head of the hardware depart- 
ment is not far away when the mail is distributed. 
For half an hour we have lively times. Anything 
startling from the newspapers gets ventilated, the 
price of gold is known ; our quiet is broken by a 
thrill from the touch of the busy outside world, but 








by one o’clock all is quiet again, and a listener can 
hear the scratch of pens or the low mumble of one 
who adds a column of figures. 

Mr. Kinsley, who has been twenty-five years in 
the Community, said the other day to one of the 
clerks, “I remember when we had one little desk in 
the corner of a bedroom in the old.Mansion House 
where all our book-keeping was done. In fact, we 
kept no accounts for the first seven years of our 
Community, only memoranda of what we had to 
pay and what was owing us. Whether we made or 
lost money in all our business we did not know, 
some thought that we had gained, others that we 
Jost but as for knowledge there was none. It was 
by the advice of Mr. J. J. Franks, that we first 
commenced keeping regular accounts and from 
that beginning we have grown until we fill this 
office.” Notwithstanding its grind of routine- 
business, the office is a pleasant, homey place, the 
secret of which no doubt is the prominent part 
that women take in the office management. The 
head book-keeper is a young woman, and two of 
her four assistants, and those standing nearest to 
her in rank, are also young women, getting the edu- 
cation of the counting-room and at the same time 
rendering valuable service to the Community, while 
the mingling of the sexes in the office gives place 
for the flow of that composite life which produces 
the happy home feeling. 


The close of 1873 brought balance-sheets and 
inventories and special committee meetings to the 
office, until some days with all interests represent- 
ed and each intent and busy, the buzz was like 
that of a stock exchange in miniature. Now 1874 
is successfully begun, and the business of the office 
again moves quietly along. J. B. He 





NEW PRONOUNS. 


N acknowledged defect of the English lan- 

guage, occasioning either an ungrammatical or 
else a somewhat clumsy and formal method of 
expression, is the absence from it of a personal 
pronoun of the common gender, singular number. 
To avoid this stiffness and formality, speakers and 
sometimes writers, resort to the ungrammatical ex- 
pedient of using the plural pronoun ¢hezr to repre- 
sent an antecedent of the singular number. Thus, 
a speaker addressing an audience composed of both 
sexes is very likely to say: “I ask every one pres- 
ent to give ¢hezr serious attention to this important 
subject,” rather than employ the strictly grammati- 
cal, but more formal expression, /7s or her, instead 
of their. 


It is easier, however, to point out defects than to 
provide adequate or acceptable remedies for them. 
and especially in the matter of language, to pro- 
pose any improvement that is likely to be adopted. 
I venture, nevertheless, to suggest the following 
declension of the pronoun, third person singular, 
as providing a remedy for the above-mentioned de- 
fect: 


MASC. FEM. COMMON. 
Nom. case, he she hésher. 
Poss. “ his her hisher. 
Obj. * him her himer. 


It will be noticed that the new pronouns sug- 
gested are constructed by uniting the respective 
masculine and feminine pronouns, with slight modi- 
fications, to constitute the pronouns of the common 
gender. This plan may be extended to embrace 
also the neuter pronoun by adding z¢ to the end of 
each new pronoun of the common gender; thus, 
(nom.) hesherit for he, she or it; (poss.) hisherits 
for his, hers or its ; and (obj.) himerit for him, her 
or 77. 


EXAMPLES.—“ If aman or woman violate the law, 
hesher (he or she) shall be punished,” or “if a man 
or woman violate the law, punishment shall be in- 
flicted upon Azmer (him or her).” ‘ The book be- 
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longs to James or Mary, and you will please return 
it to Aimer (him or her).” “ That is Aésher (his or 
her) book, and you will please return it to Aimer 
(him or her).” 

In the case of a speaker addressing an audience 
of both sexes, as above mentioned, the language 
would be, ‘‘ I ask every one present to give Azsher 
serious attention to this important subject.” 

Washington, D. C. ie oe 


LORD KAMES ON BEAUTY. 





Beauty is not an inherent property or quality of 
objects at all, but the result of the accidental rela- 
tions in which they may stand to our experience of 
pleasures or emotions, and does not depend on any 
particular configuration of parts, proportions, or 
colors in external things, nor upon the unity, coher- 
ence, or simplicity of intellectual creations, but 
merely upon the associations which, in the case of 
every individual, may enable these inherent, and 
otherwise indifferent qualities, to suggest or recall 
to the mind emotions of a pleasureable or interest- 
ing description. It follows, therefore, that no 
object is beautiful in itself, or could appear so, an- 
tecedent to our experience of direct pleasures or 
emotions; and that, as an infinite variety of objects 
may thus reflect interesting ideas, so all of them 
may acquire the title of beautiful, although utterly 
diverse in their nature, and possessing nothing in 
common but this accidental power of reminding us 
of other emotions. 

This theory serves to explain how objects which 
have no inherent resemblance, nor indeed any one 
quality in common, should yet be united in one 
common relation, and consequently acquire one 
common name; just as all the things that belonged 
to a beloved individual may serve to remind us of 
him, and thus to awake a kindred class of emotions 
though just as unlike each other as any of the ob- 
jects that are classed under the general name of 
beautiful. 

We thus get rid of all the mystery of a peculiar 
sense or faculty imagined for the express purpose 
of perceiving beauty, and discover that the fower 
of taste is nothing more than the habit of tracing 
those associations by which almost all objects may 
be connected with interesting emotions. 

The basis of our theory is, that the beauty which 
we impute to outward objects, is nothing more 
than the reflection of our own inward emotions, 
and is made up entirely of certain little portions of 
love, pity, or other affections which have been con- 
nected with these objects, and still adhere as it 
were, to them, and move us anew whenever they 
are presented to our observation. Two things 
here require explanation. First, what are the pri- 
mary affections, by the suggestion of which we 
think the sense of beauty is produced? and, sec- 
ondly, what is the nature of the connection by 
which we suppose that the objects we call beautiful 
are enabled to suggest these affections ? 


With regard to the first of these points—all 
sensations that are rot absolutely indifferent, and 
are at the same time either agreeable when experi- 
enced by ourselves, or attractive when contempla- 
ted in others, may form the foundation of the emo- 
tions of sublimity or beauty. Zhe sum of the whole 
zs, that every feeling which it is agreeable to experi- 
ence, to recall, or to witness, may become the source 
of beauty in external objects, when it is so connec- 
ted with them as that their appearance reminds us 
of that feeling. Our proposition is, that the emo- 
tions of sublimity or beauty are not original emo- 
tions, nor produced directly by any material qualities 
in the objects that excite them, but are reflections, 
or images, of the more radical and familiar emotions 
to which we have alluded ; and are occasioned, not 
by any inherent virtue in the objects before us, but 
by the accidents, if we may so express ourselves, 





by which these may have been enabled to suggest 
or recall to us our own past sensations, or sympa- 
thies. It might almost be laid down as an axiom, 
that, except in the plain and palpable case of bodily 
pain or pleasure, we can never be interested in any 
thing but the fortunes of sentient beings, and that 
every thing partaking of the nature of mental 
emotion, must have tor its object the /eedzmys, past, 
present, or possible, of something capable of sen- 
sation. Independent, therefore, of all evidence, 
we should have been apt to conclude, that the emo- 
tions of beauty and sublimity must have for their 
objects the sutlerings or enjoyments of sentient 
beings.—4A/ements of Criticism: 


The Singhalese stands in the front rank of all spoken 
tongues—so far as names of places are concerned. Inthe 
Veyaluowa district there is a village termed ‘* Galliappo- 
conduracirshacoomhera.”” Another hamlet close by is 
styled “ Keenloolagagollepoodama.”’ A few more are, 
“ Quosekellapoodamakanda,” ‘* Boodoogeykondegamo- 
wa,” “ Ginegattoocapellaamblam,” ** Poolgahagederaga- 
mwa,” ‘ Galendacapejlakouroowecoole,” ‘“ Gallapeedi- 
cheliacadawatte,” and so on !—Harfer’s Weekly. 


LADIES’ FEET IN CHINA. 





Some writers have ascribed the introduction of the 
extraordinary Chinese custom of crushing the feet of 
female children to the Manchu ‘Tartars, but this is a 
mistake. It undoubtedly existed long before their ad- 
vent, and, moreover, their women do not distort their 
feet at all, and wear the same shaped shoes as the men 
do, the only distinction being that the sole is much 
thicker. Further, there is a saying that death is the 
penalty for any small-footed female who is found within 
the precincts of the imperial palace at Pekin; and this 
is certainly a tolerably strong proof of the aversion of 
the Manchus to the practice. It is not at all improba- 
ble that this cramping of the women’s feet may, in some 
measure, be due to the same feeling which often makes 
a Chinaman let his finger-nails grow to a hideous length, 
his notion being that he thereby shows the world that 
he is not obliged to earn his living by manual labor ; 
and indeed a small-footed woman can not by any possi- 
bility do very much hard work, though some of them do 
contrive to labor in the fields, etc. It must not be im- 
agined that all Chinese women necessarily have small 
feet, for large numbers of the poorer classes, who are 
likely to have to earn their livelihood by heavy work, are 
brought up with their feet uncramped, and of the natural 
size, though many poor families prefer to struggle on 
for a precarious living, bringing up their daughters with 
small feet rather than allow them to grow as large as 
they would grow, and oblige them to carry burdens and 
do heavy work, in order to obtain a more competent 
support, smail feet being an index, not of wealth, but of 
gentility. Parents whose daughters have small feet are 
enabled to marry them into more respectable families 
than if their feet were of the natural size. 


The operations necessary for distorting the feet gen- 
erally commence between the ages of six and nine, and 
the later it is deterred, the greater is the pain inflicted 
on the girl. Long strips of native calico are bound 
round the foot, going from the heel over the instep and 
toes ; they are then passed under the foot and round the 
heel, and are fixed very firmly. ‘The operation causes 
much pain, and takes a long time (usually two or three 
years) before it is perfected, for the only agent employed 
is the long bandage of cloth; the feet remain extremely 
tender and useless for all practical purposes till the 
bones, etc., have become set in the new shape into which 
they are forced. It is said that after the lapse of a few 
years, if the operation has been skillful, there is no pain, 
and the foot becomes in a manner deadened, the effect 
of the bandaging being to check the circulation of the 
blood, and to prevent the further growth and develop- 
ment of the foot. A medical observer tells us that 
“there is a class of women whose vocation it is to band- 
age the feet at children, and who do their work very 


neatly ; and, from what | have seen, the Chinese women . 


who in childhood have undergone skilltul treatment do 
not suffer much pain beyond the weakness of the foot, 
from the destruction of the symmetrical arch, and the 
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inconvenience of being unable to walk when the foot is 
unbound and unsupported. If the feet have been care- 
lessly bound in infancy, the ankle of the women is gen- 
erally tender, and much walking will cause the foot to 
swell and be very painful.” 


Without going too deeply into surgical minutise, the 
following seems to be the consequence of the compres- 
sion of the foot: the instep is bent on itself, the heel- 
bone is thrown out of its horizontal position, and what 
ought to be the posterior surface is brought to the 
ground. ‘The ankle is thus forced upward, and the 
great toe is the only one that remains, the four smaller 
ones becoming, in course of time, mere useless pieces of 
skin. ‘The foot, too, becomes narrow, and tapers off to 
the end of the great toe; it is placed in a short narrow 
shoe, which is pointed at the toe, and very commonly 
the heel is elevated by means of a block of wood, the 
consequence being that the womun seems to be standing, 
as it were, on tiptoe, or, to be more precise, on the tip 
of her great toe. The following paragraph will give a 
fair notion of the effect produced by the force of fashion 
on the Chinawoman’s foot under varying conditions : 


When the process is begun at the proper age, and 
the bandaging is properly attended to, the heel some- 
times comes down to the ground, or rather to the level 
of the end of the large toe. ‘he heel seems to elongate 
under the process of bandaging ; but when the foot is 
large and almost full-grown before the compression of 
it begins, the heel often cannot be brought down to a 
level with the end of the toe. Under these circumstances, 
a block of wood is put in the shoe under the heel, so 
that the bottom of the block and the end of the toe are 
nearly on the same level when the individual is standing. 
We would here add that the fashionable shoe which the 
Chinese lady wears is not much more than three inches 
long, and that strips of cloth are wound round part of 
the foot and the lower leg. 


Nature has given Chinese women very small hands 
and feet, but, according to our ideas, the latter are 
robbed of all their symmetry and beauty by the disfigur- 
ing process which we have described. To us it was al- 
ways quite a piteous sight to see the women in China 
hobbling along with tottering gait—for they do not ex- 
actly limp, as some put it—and with their arms exten- 
ded, seemingly to balance themselves, one hand often 
grasping the long bamvoo stem of a pipe, which, when 
viewed from a distance, an uninitiated observer not un- 
naturally concludes must be a walking-stick. The Chi- 
nese, however, apparently admire the helpless gait of 
the women, for they compare them, when hobbling 
along, to “the waving of willows agitated by the 
breeze.” We think it a mistake to assert, as some do 
dogmatically, that Chinese women can not walk far, for 
they undoubtedly can hobble along for very considera- 
ble distances, and do not, as a rule, seem much dis- 


. tressed; they take their time abvut it, it is true, and do 


not get over the ground very fast. ‘Ihe misery that is 
supposed to arise from the practice has been absurdly ex- 
aggerated, and, judging from the observations of those 
well qualified to form an opinion, we are inclined to 
think that when disease of any kind follows upon the 
operation, it is mostly due either to unskillful manipula- 
tion or some constitutional infirmity. It may be inter- 
esting to mention here that actors on the stage, when 
playing the part of women (for there are no actresses in 
China), have their feet bandaged to make the spectators 
believe that they are in the fashion. 


The origin of the custom is wrapped in obscurity, and 
the common people generally appear to have no notion 
how or when it first arose, and the better-educated class- 
es are, it would seem, almost equally ignorant on the 
subject, and look upon it rather as a matter beneath 
their investigation. We believe, however, that it is by 
no means of so ancient a date as might have been sup- 
posed, judging from the great antiquity of most of the 
social customs of the Chinese. One tradition only re- 
fers it so far back as B. C. 1100, when it was said to have 
been introduced by one Tan Chi, the dissipated wife of 
a wicked emperor named Chou. She is said to have 
been born with club-feet, and to have persuaded the 
emperor to order that all female children should have 
their feet distorted, so that thus her infirmity would be 
thought nothing of. Not much reliance is to be placed 
on this fable, for if there were any truth in it, some al- 
lusion would have been made to the practice in the Chi 
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nese classics, and we believe we are correct in stating 
that none is to be found there at all. 


Dr. Macgowan, an American gentleman of great ex- 
perience in Chinese matters, gives a somewhat different 
account of the origin of the practice, placing it three 
centuries later. The custom, he says, is of compara- 
tively modern origin, and owes its existence to the whim 
of Li Yuh, the licentious and unpopular prince o¢ 
Keang-nan, whose court was in Nankin. He ruled 
from A. D. 961 to 976, and was subdued and finally pois- 
oned by the founder of the Sung «ynasty. It appears 
that he was amusing himself in his palace, when the 
thought occurred to him that he might improve the ap- 
pearance of the foot of one of his favorites. He ac- 
cordingly bent her foot, so as to raise the instep into an 
arch, to resemble the new moon. The figure was much 
admired by the courtiers, who began at once to intro- 
duce it into their families. Soon after the province o¢ 
Keang-nan again became an integral part of the em- 
pire, from which point the new practice spread through- 
out all provinces and all ranks, until it became a nation- 
al custom. Many lives were sacrificed by suicide ; those 
females whose feet had not been bound were persecuted 
by their mothers-in-law, and despised by their husbands ; 
so much so that they hung themselves or took poison. 
About one hundred and fifty years after the origin of 
the practice we find a poet celebrating the beauties of 
the “golden lilies ;” and from his description it would 
appear that seven centuries ago they were of the same 
size as those of the present day. According to the up- 
holders of the development theory, such continued com- 
pression for centuries should have occasioned a natural 
alteration in the structure of the Chinese foot, but noth- 
ing of the kind is observed. 

The laws of China say nothing on the subject of the 
curious custom of which we have treated in the present 
paper, and though it is one which is deeply rooted, 
and extremely popular throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire, there is no doubt that the present 
(Tartar) dynasty could abolish it with as much ease as, 
on their accession to power two centuries ago, they com- 
pelled the Chinese to shave their heads and wear 
queues ; and it is greatly to be hoped that, in course of 
time, the humanizing influence of European civilization 
may lead them to take that step, and thus save millions 
of innocent children from needless torture and life-long 
deformity.— Harper's Weekly. 


THE NEWS. 





The House Committee on railways and canals has 
agreed to a bill regulating charges by railroads for trans- 
porting passengers and freight. . 


The Spanish iron-clad Arapiles has at last been libera- 
ted from the dry-dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
will soon leave New York for Cuba. 


We should say,that we are having a good old-fashion- 
ed January thaw if there was any thing to thaw, but 
as there isn’t, we call it Indian Summer, 2d edition. 

M. De Lesseps has abondoned his scheme of a Cen- 
tral Asian railway, from Orenburg to Tashkend on ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding water and fuel on the 
proposed route. 


The nomination of Attorney General Williams as 
Chief Justice, has proved to be so unpopular in every 
respect politically, legally and socially, that President 
Grant has at last consented to withdraw the nomination. 

In the investigation of the Ville du Havre disaster, 
nothing conclusive as to which vessel was to blame has 
as yet been developed. The cause of the rapid sinking 
of the steamer was from the fact that she was struck in 
the engine-room which was comparatively empty and 
took in 3,000 tons of water. 

On New Year’s Eve an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate Judge S. D. Morris, of Brooklyn, by means of an 
infernal machine sent to his house inclosed in a common 
cigar-box. The box was opened by Judge Morris in 
the presence of his wife and children, bnt failed to ex- 
plode from the very means taken by the would-be assas- 
sin to insure a success of his diabolical contrivance. 
With rare presence of mind the Judge directed his fami- 
ly to leave the room, and then taking up the machine in 
both hands he placed it in the bath ‘tub of an adjoining 
room. A later examination of the box showed a con- 
cealed torpedo filled with the most explosive material 





and deadly missiles. It was the opinion of those who 
examined the affair that had it exploded as it was in- 
tended, it would have not only destroyed the Judge and 
his family, but the house itself would have been blown 
to pieces. It is not known who was the author of this 
dastardly attempt at murder but it is suspected that some 
person or persons connected with the Brooklyn “ Ring ” 
are concerned in it, as Judge Morris has been ac- 
tively engaged in prosecuting several individuals con- 
nected with that organization of public plunderers. 

Another overturn in the Spanish Government begins 
the new year for the young republic. On the assem- 
bling of the Cortes on Jan. 3rd, the Deputies voted a 
want of confidence in President Castelar by twenty ma- 
jority ; the final vote standing 120 to Ioo. President 
Castelar at once sent in his resignation which was ac- 
cepted. As soon as this result was known, Gen. Pavia 
sent a note to the Chamber vf Deputies demanding a 
dissolution of the Cortes. The frightened Deputies 
implored Castelar to continue in power, but he refused. 
Gen. Pavia ordered a company of municipal guards 
to clear the Chamber, which was immediately done. 
The Palace was then surrounded by a force of 14,000 
troops, with loaded cannon pointing at the building. 
Gen. Pavia then summoned the most eminent men of all 
parties, only excepting the Carlists and Intransigentes, 
to form a new Government. Gen. Pavia refused to be- 
come a member of the new Government, ceclaring in 
justification of his own course that it was the only 
means of saving the country. The new Ministry has 
been formed with Marshal Serrano as President. So 
far no serious disturbance has occurred and no blood 
has been shed. This change in the Spanish Govern- 
ment is thought to presage the downfall of the repub- 
lican movement in Spain as the now dominant party 
is largely conservative and opposed to reform. 


A ToucHING SCENE AT MEMPHIS.—The Memphis 
Appeal thus describes the coming of the frost at Memphis : 

“While it was yet twilight, and ere the dappled east 
had yet opened the gates of day to the rising sun, hasti- 
ly attired men and women, with semi-nude children in 
their arms, were out in the streets breathing the precious 
air of the purifying frost. Here, stooping down, one 
gathered a handful of the glittering hoar-frost, which, 
pure and beautiful, lay upon the earth, and gazing on it 
with somewhat of the gladdening spirit with which the 
Israelites gathered the manna in the desert of Arabia, 
exclaimed: ‘O God! we thank Thee for this bless- 
sing !” Others came and touched with reverential finger 
the pure, cold messenger of health, as if to satisfy them- 
elves, like the half-believing Thomas of old, that the 
savior of the city had not risen but descended from 
Heaven, to save the people from the destroying angel of 
the pestilence. Groups of men and women moved from 
place to place, to prove by cumulative evidence that in- 
deed it was frost, and not some optical delusion ; that 
the wished-for guest had not merely confined its visita- 
tions to one locality, but enjoyed the freedom of the 
city. Here a pale face, once a handsome woman, witha 
tender babe at her breast, knelt down on the cold ground 


to thank God that the frost had come! Poor stricken 
heart! she and her orphan boy were all that the pesti- 
lence had spared out of a once happy family. Strong 
men bare-headed and bare-armed, walked excitedly hith- 
er and thither, rejoicing in the fact that a physician had 
come, to whose nostrums the whole faculty must yield 
precedence as the only true panacea for the terrible yel- 
low fever. Windows and doors were thrown open, wool- 
en and cotton garments were exposed to the disinfecting 
agency of the cold and rarified air, and everywhere in 
the city, as well as in the vicinity of the afflicted region, 
the enthusiasm was as marked, if not as fervent and 
joyous.” 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. #1. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order, 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
I}lustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘T'RUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paterroster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. €.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75: Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail -ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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